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PROSPECTUS. 


To  protect  and  facilitate  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  diminish  the  expense  of  exchanges  with 
foreign  countries,  the  following  proposition,  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a Company,  to  construct  a Ship  Canal  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A project,  fraught  with  so  much  consequence  to  the 
Western  World,  having  for  its  purpose  the  separation 
of  two  continents — the  longest  continuous  body  of  land  on 
the  globe — and  intersecting  23,000  miles  of  coast  line, 
reasonably  suggests  a review  of  the  advantages  sought  to 
be  attained,  which  it  is  the  office  of  this  address  to  present. 

To  aid  the  formation  of  a Company,  to  carry  out  this 
design,  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  ordered 
a survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  to  ascertain  the  most 
practicable  line  for  the  construction  of  a Ship  Canal  to 
connect  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  Company  herein  to  be  organized  has  for  its  object, 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a canal  based  upon  the 
route  to  be  reported  by  the  expedition,  and  agreeable  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  now  pending  between  this 
government  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 

The  Company  shall  be  known  under  the  style  of  the 
“Darien  Canal  Company  of  America,”  and  shall  be 
incorporated  by  authority  of  a National  Charter. 

The  corporation  shall  be  located  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  where  the  principal  office  shall  be,  and  where  its 
meetings  and  elections  shall  be  held. 
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The  Capital  Stock  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  the  Canal,  divided 
into  shares  of  the  par  value  of  one  hundred  dollars  each. 

The  corporation  shall  be  managed  by  a Board  of  not 
less  than  fifteen  resident  Directors,  to  be  annually  elected 
by  a majority  of  the  Shareholders,  who  shall  within  ten 
days  after  said  election,  choose  a President,  two  Vice- 
Presidents  and  a Treasurer  from  their  number. 

The  Board  shall  have  power  to  direct  the  operation  of 
the  Canal ; fix  tonnage  and  passenger  dues ; establish  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  transit  of  vessels  and  passengers, 
and  exercise  such  other  powers  as  may  be  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Act  of  incorporation. 

In  January  of  last  year,  our  government  concluded  the 
following  Treaty  for  the  ratification  of  the  Colombian 
Republic,  substantially  providing,  that  the  United  States 
shall  be  empowered  to  survey  a route  and  construct  a 
Canal,  at  such  points  as  they  may  see  proper,  and  to  keep 
a military  force  of  not  exceeding  500  men  on  the  Canal 
after  its  completion.  That  it  must  not  be  constructed 
across  the  route  of  the  Panama  Railroad  without  the 
consent  of  the  Railroad  Company. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  appropriates  all  the  territory, 
including  land,  ocean  and  tributary  waters,  besides  ten 
miles  of  unimproved  lands  on  each  side  of  the  Canal 
throughout  its  entire  length  ; alternate  water  fronts  not 
exceeding  3300  yards,  however,  to  be  owned  by  each 
government. 

Colombia  agrees  not  to  undertake  or  allow  the  opening 
of  any  other  interoceanic  canal,  or  any  railway,  without 
the  United  States  consenting. 

All  expenses  or  damages  are  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States,  whose  government  shall  have  the  sole  control  of 
the  Canal. 

Twelve  years  from  the  day  of  its  going  into  operation, 
Colombia  shall  receive  ten  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds 
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annually,  and  twenty -five  per  cent,  annually  after  the 
capital  expended  shall  have  been  reimbursed  to  the 
United  States,  such  payment  to  be  made  semi-annually,  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  Colombia  to  retain  political  control 
over  the  Canal  and  territory  appertaining  thereto,  but  the 
United  States  to  have  free  passage  for  troops,  war  muni- 
tions and  war  vessels,  except  when  engaged  in  war,  at 
which  time  it  shall  be  rigorously  closed  to  all  nations  alike. 

The  grant  is  to  continue  for  one  hundred  years  from  the 
day  the  Canal  goes  into  operation,  after  which,  it  is  to  be 
transferred  to  Colombia,  without  payment  being  required 
for  any  fortifications,  walls,  eke.,  the  transfer,  in  fact,  to  be 
utterly  and  absolutely  free. 

This  Treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Colombian  Senate  in 
March  of  last  year,  owing  to  the  influence  of  foreign 
capitalists. 

Happily  however,  a reaction  has  taken  place  among  the 
people  of  the  Isthmus,  and  recovering  from  their  suicidal 
act,  the  Legislature  of  Panama,  in  October  last,  passed  a 
unanimous  resolution,  recommending  to  the  Congress  at 
Bogota,  to  reconsider  its  former  action — the  rejection  of 
the  Treaty.  In  the  present  session  of  the  Colombian 
Congress,  the  matter  has  been  again  taken  up,  and  our 
Minister  to  that  Republic  has  been  brought  into  negotia- 
tion with  the  authorities,  looking  to  the  ultimate  ratifica- 
tion of  liberal  concessions  to  this  government. 

In  reply  to  a resolution  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Senate  in  March,  1866,  requiring  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
furnish,  through  a report,  the  level  and  distance  by  survey, 
of  the  different  lines  proposed  for  interoceanic  communi- 
cation, and  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Naval  Observatory,  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  had 
been  satisfactorily  explored,  Admiral  Davis  says:  “ It  is 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  that  we  are  first  to  look  for  the 
solution  of  the  great  problem  of  an  interoceanic  canal. 
We  know  enough  of  the  interior  topography  to  adopt  the 
view  of  Dr.  Cullen,  that  if  we  leave  the  Indian  trail, 
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which  always  passes  over  the  highest  ground,  and  explore 
the  country  beyond  the  ordinary  line  of  travel,  we  shall 
probably  find  a valley  transversely  dividing  the  Cordilleras, 
or  at  least  a lower  ridge  than  yet  surveyed.  Our  most 
trustworthy  engineers  in  these  regions,  Trantwine,  Micliler, 
Frevost,  McDougall  and  others  tell  us,  that  it  is  impossible, 
from  the  very  limited  inspection  of  the  country  taken  on 
the  Indian  line  of  travel,  to  form  any  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity.” 

The  expedition  has  reached  the  Isthmus,  and  will  devote 
especial  service  to  this  route,  aud,  in  all  likelihood,  report 
in  its  favor. 

This  route  lies  between  Port  Escosces  in  Caledonia  Bay^ 
and  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  on  the  Pacific. 

The  region  along  this  line  is  rich  and  fertile ; celebrated 
for  its  varied  and  abundant  mineral  productions ; for  the 
gold  mines  of  Ocana,  and  the  wealthy  fields  of  platina  in 
the  province  of  Antioquia.  Its  woods,  its  verdure  and 
beautiful  scenery  seem  to  have  been  designed  by  nature  as 
a becoming  thoroughfare  for  the  wealth  and  commerce  of 
the  Old  and  New  World. 

“With  regard  to  the  harbors  on  both  sides  of  the  Isth- 
mus, there  is  but  one  opinion,  and  that  is  unlimited  in 
their  praise. 

“ On  the  Atlantic,  Port  Escosces  and  the  channel  of 
Sarssard  in  Caledonia  Bay,  have  an  extent  of  eleven  miles 
of  safe  anchorage  in  all  winds,  and  great  depth  of  water. 

“ Passing  over  to  the  Pacific,  we  find  the  Gulf  of  San 
Miguel,  into  which  flows  the  Boca  Chica,  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Savana,  capable  of  holding  the  shipping  of 
the  world,  and  well  protected  from  the  dangers  of  bad 
weather.” 

One  great  feature  of  this  line  is,  that  locks,  artificial 
harbors  and  embankments  are  dispensed  with. 

The  Rio  Savana  being  a stream  of  great  depth  and 
width,  of  eleven  miles  in  extent,  it  would  require  but  an 
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ordinary  cut  of  twenty-eight  miles  to  perfect  a canal  poss- 
essing every  essential  for  a free  and  unobstructed  passage 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  for  any  manner  of  craft. 

It  is  projected  to  make  this  canal  thirty  feet  deep,  two , 
hundred  feet  at  the  bottom  and  thrqevhauidrod  ff&et  at  the  ' 
surface  level  in  width.  In  the  cost  of  constttafcfichh  there 
is  to  be  included  five  Steam  Tugs  for  towing  service,  and 
four  Transports  for  freight  and  other  purposes.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Canal  thus  projected  will  not  exceed 
seventy  million  dollars. 

Referring  to  the  commerce  that  would  avail  itself  of 
this  new  passage,  Admiral  Davis,  in  his  report  on  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  that  would  pass  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  says : u They  embrace  the  Dutch,  British  and 
French  East  Indies,  British  Australia  and  Uew  Zealand, 
half  of  Mexico,  half  of  Uew  Granada,  Central  America, 
Chile,  Peru,  Equador,  Sandwich  Islands,  China  and  other 
ports  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  California  and  East  United 
States. 

The  value  of  our  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  these 
places  in  1857,  was  $193,168,937,  including  ships  aggre- 
gating 1,857,485  tons.  The  saving  in  money  that  would 
result  he  estimated  at  $35,995,930.  But  this  is  not  all. 
England  and  France  would  be  compelled  to  use  the  Canal 
for  a trade  which  jointly,  in  1856  for  England,  and  in  1857 
for  France,  was  valued  at  $257,860,193,  for  exports,  im- 
ports and  ships  aggregating  1,182,020  tons;  the  saving  in 
money  by  transit  on  the  new  route,  was  estimated  at 
$12,134,278.  Thus  in  the  three  greatest  commercial 
nations  and  other  countries,  estimated  at  $16,802,000,  the 
total  trade  effected  by  the  Canal  would  amount  to 
$467,831,130,  and  the  savings  effected  to  $49,530,203.” 

* The  total  tonnage,  therefore,  as  given  by  Admiral  Davis 

for  one  year,  would  be  3,039,505,  which  at  $2  per  ton,  ton- 
nage dues — taking  the  schedule  rate  of  the  Suez  Canal — 
would  yield  the  projectors,  from  this  source  alone,  an 
annual  income  of  $6,079,010. 
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Now,  adding  the  liberal  estimate  of  5,000  passengers- 
monthly,  to  and  from  points  via  the  Canal,  aggregating  an 
annual  list  of  60,000  travelers,  at  $2  per  capita,  produces 
$1,200,000  additional,  or  a total  revenue,  from  tonnage 
and  passenger  dhe£,  of  $7,279,010. 

In  this  is  not  included  the  receipts  for  towage  charges- 
and  freight  moneys,  earned  by  the  tngs  and  transports  of 
the  Company. 

The  yearly  expense  of  operating  the  Canal  is  estimated 
at  $110,000.  ; After  deducting  this  and  then  substracting 
ten  per  cent.,  to  be  annually  paid  to  the  Colombian  gov- 
ernment, out  of  the  net  earnings,  it  leaves  a net  income  to 
the  shareholders  of  $6,452,109  annually. 

These  estimates  are  based  upon  the  receipts  of  the  Com- 
pany from  trade  that  of  necessity  must  avail  itself  of  this 
passage ; but  if  we  contemplate  the  commerce  which  of 
choice  will  seek  the  Darien  passage,  we  readily  see,  that 
in  the  light  of  an  investment,  its  success  is  beyond  contin- 
gency or  doubt. 

The  yearly  working  expenses  of  the  Suez  Canal  are  esti- 
mated at  $350,000,  including  the  constant  operation  of 
dredging.  On  any  line  across  the  American  Isthmus 
dredging  is  obviated  by  natural  position.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  soil  here,  and  the  interchanging  tides  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  in  their  alternate  western  and  eastern 
flood,  must  ever  render  the  channel  free  and  regular,  and 
in  course  of  time  deepen  it  to  the  character  of  a natural 
strait. 

The  strong  winds,  that  have  for  centuries,  blown  the 
desert  sands  into  the  basins  of  the  lied  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  formed  as  it  is  believed  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  are  destructive  to  the  free  passage  of  its  Canal. 

The  American  Isthmus  lies  between  the  two  largest 
oceans  of  the  globe,  intersecting  the  equator,  and  possesses 
a temperature  equalized  between  heat  and  cold  by  the 
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tropic  current  flowing  northerly  along  its  eastern  coast, 
and  the  arctic  current  running  southerly  along  the  great 
Pacific  slope. 

In  the  balance  sheet  presented  by  M.  De  Lesseps,  five 
years  prior  to  the  completion  of  his  great  work,  he  exhib- 
ited an  outlay  of  some  $7,000,000  for  stone  casings,  fresh 
water  pipes,  piers,  quays  and  other  works.  The  items 
making  up  this  large  expenditure  are  overcome  by  the 
natural  advantages  the  Darien  has  over  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  comparison  of  the  two  great  highways,  is  not 
intended  to  disparage  the  great  achievement  of  the 
Orient,  but  rather  to  picture  the  marvellous  results  of 
genius  and  power  of  will  over  difficulties,  as  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  M.  De  Lesseps.  The  two  great  works  are  cor- 
rellative,  harmoniously  aiming  to  accomplish  one  great 
purpose — progress. 

The  power  of  steam  and  electricity  is  revolutionizing 
the  globe.  We  are  indeed  in  an  age  of  such  wonderful  and 
marvellous  achievements,  that  if  we  look  back  we  become 
amazed  at  our  own  advancement.  The  mind  no  longer 
looks  for  material  at  home,  it  seeks  wider  range — broader 
and  more  distant  fields  are  to  be  subdued  for  the  develop- 
ment and  indulgence  of  its  faculties. 

Capital,  the  lever  of  all  great  works,  is  superabundant ; 
and  nature,  lavish  in  its  gifts  to  man,  has,  as  it  were, 
marked  the  spot  if  we  will  but  take  the  hint.  The  great 
Humboldt  happily  said,  in  alluding  to  the  project  of  a 
canal  communication  through  the  American  Isthmus,  that 
Nature  had  pointed  out  this  great  depression  in  the  Cordil- 
leras for  such  a passage. 

It  would  not  be  too  enthusiastic  to  predict  that  this  bar- 
rier once  removed,  it  would  prove  a necessity  to  the  world 
— an  ocean  highway  for  all  the  eastern  bound  craft.  Con- 
sidering the  ever  regular  course  of  the  trade  winds;  and 
mindful  on  the  other  hand  of  the  cost,  wear  and  tear,  as 
well  as  uncertainty  and  time  lost  by  the  Cape  routes,  the 
American  Canal  must  absorb  the  patronage  of  the  com- 
mercial world. 
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We  need  quick  and  regular  interchanges  for  our  com- 
modities. Every  appliance  that  gives  us  prestige  and 
power  it  is  our  high  and  solemn  duty  to  acquire.  Follow- 
ing in  the  wake  of  the  steam  engine,  the  electric  cable,  the 
railroad  and  the  printing  press,  we  are  fast  ushering  in  that 
time  “ when  the  gospel  will  be  published  to  all  nations;” 
when  there  will  be  one  language,  and,  when  the  universal 
family — better  acquainted  and  more  social  with  its  mem- 
bers— will  become  homogeneous.  The  time  has  arrived 
for  the  western  world  to  act  its  part  in  the  great  drama  of 
civilization  and  prosperity. 

The  successful  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal  has 
wrought  a revolution  in  the  commerce  of  the  old  world — 
probably  politically,  socially  and  morally.  It  has  at  least 
demonstrated  the  utility  and  necessity  of  a direct  and  con- 
venient passage  round  the  globe.  It  has  demonstrated 
the  urgent  necessity,  in  a political,  commercial  and  national 
point  of  view,  that  the  control  and  possession  of  an  ocean 
avenue  within  our  geographical  limits,  is  absolute.  With- 
out it,  we  stand  in  the  unenviable  position  of  being  tbe 
spectators  of  our  own  supineness.  With  it,  we  have  tbe 
advantage  of  position,  and  can  dictate  to  the  world. 

As  an  annihilator  of  time  and  space ; as  an  agent  of 
civilization  and  as  a boon  to  mankind,  we  cannot  forego 
this  high  obligation.  With  the  public  spirited  citizens  of 
this  republic  rests  the  responsibility  whether  we  will  open 
this  colossal  gateway  to  power  and  grandeur — or  not. 

The  manifest  destiny  of  our  republic,  our  glorious  past, 
our  brilliant  future  and  our  wealth,  all  cry  aloud  for  this 
crowning  achievement  of  all  ages.  The  possibility  of  its 
accomplishment  is  within  the  genius  of  man. 

To  make  the  application  of  this  address,  and  to  bring 
the  facts  and  conclusions  to  a happy  fruition,  let  the  effort 
to  accomplish  a great  work  be  an  effective  and  final  blow ; 
and,  the  door  that  is  closed  to  our  progress  and  power,  will 
be  rent  in  twain. 
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Aii  undertaking  saving  an  average  distance  of  10,500 
miles  ; striking  for  the  rich  and  rapidly  developing  trade 
of  China  and  the  Indies;  offering  an  easy  and  salubrious 
route  through  the  continent;  increased  economy  of  trans- 
portation, and  uniting  the  profitable  commerce  between 
the  great  Pacific  coast  and  the  United  States,  it  would  be 
a libel  upon  our  intelligence,  for  a moment  to  put  in 
question. 

We  will  close  this  casual  review  of  the  Darien  Ship 
Canal,  in  the  confident  hope,  that  at  the  proper  time,  the 
response  will  be  hearty  and  unanimous,  that  the  work  shall 
go  on. 

The  following  table  of  time  and  distances  saved  by  the 
Darien  Ship  Canal,  will  illustrate  the  necessity  and  utility 
of  the  project. 


Distance 

via 

Cape  of 
GoodHope 

Distance 

via 

Cape  Horn 

Distance 

via 

Isthmus  of 
Darien. 

Saving  in 
Distance 
over  the 
route  by 
Cape  of 
GoodHope 

Saving  in 
Distance 
over  the 
route  by 
Cape  Horn 

Calcutta 

. 17,500 

23,000 

13,400 

4,100 

9,600 

Canton 

. 19,500 

21,500 

10,600 

8,900 

10,900 

Shanghae  

20,000 

22,000 

10,400 

9,600 

1 1,600 

Valparaiso 

12,900 

4,800 

8,100 

Callao 

13,500 

3,500 

10,000 

Guayaquil 

14,300 

2,800 

11,500 

Panama 

16,000 

2,000 

14,000 

San  Bias 

17,800 

3,800 

14,000 

Mazatlan 

18,000 

4,000 

14,000 

San  Diego 

18,500 

4,500 

14,000 

San  Francisco 

19,000 

5,000 

14,000 

Wellington,  N.  Z 

. 13.740 

11,100 

8,480 

5,260 

2,620 

Melbourne,  ( Australia) . 

. 13,240 

12,720 

9,890 

3,340 

2,830 

As  soon  as  the  Company  is  incorporated,  the  Subscrip- 
tion Lists  to  its  Capital  Stock  will  be  exposed  at  conve- 
nient localities ; and  the  parties  to  whom  this  Prospectus 
is  addressed  will  be  waited  upon  by  one  or  more  of  the 
Committee  on  Organization, 


